American PW's join 
peace army in Korea 


ys a prison camp in North Korea last 

spring (the picture, right, just ar- 
rived) American, Turkish, British and 
other captured troops demonstrated for 
an end to the fighting, sang peace 
songs and enrolled in the fight for 
brotherhood. They know why they want 
peace. The reason is contained in a 
letter from Robert Branam, Co. C, 9th 
Inf., to his hometown paper, “The Iron 
Mountain News,” Kingsford, Mich. 
Wrote Branam from somewhere behind 
UN lines: 

“The fellows aren't what they were 
yesterday, or the day before. Their 
smiles are gone; the laughter is not so 
cheerful; the talk is low; tension: is 
gradually climbing. We are going back 
north again, back to hell; seven days a 
week; hell even on Sundays—unless, 
dear God, the peace agreement is 
reached.” 

For names of more prisoners of war, 
see p. 8. 

tJ 
“Other young people want peace too. 
In Berlin, three Americans (ste p. 5) 
describe the overwhelming expernence 
of the Youth Festival for Peace—and 
the ugly things that happened to some 
of the peace pilgrims at the hands of 
U.S. exponents of democracy in Austria. 
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HE war program is now running at 

$50,000,000.000 a year. By next July 
it will be $65,000.000,000. It is difficult 
to comprehend what $65 000,000,000 
means. A worker can get a dim idea in 
terms of his own life.. The average 
manufacturing worker now gets about 
$64 for workine a week—$3,328 for a 
full year. In 40 years of steady work 
he might make $133,120. 

To reach the total of $1,009,000,000 
by 1951, one of your primord‘al ances- 
tors in the Pleistocene era, long before 
the dawn of written history, some 
300,000 years before the birth of Christ, 
would have had to begin working. 

Let's look at it another way: 

@ It costs $3,500,000 to build a B-36 
bomber. The same moncy would build 
350 new houses at $10,000 each, hous- 
ing 1,750 people. 


‘Eastern’ Arms Expenditures 


MILLION 
MAN 
YEARS 
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‘Western’ Arms Expenditures 
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Drawing by Robert Joyce 


(Figures from the Survey of the UN 
Economic Comm. for Europe.) 





Could peace cost so much? 


costs $1.500.000- 


@ One air “wing” 
000. That's what it 
federal subsidies to ach’eve 2,000,000 
new homes a year. plus outlays to 
clear the slums that blight our cities, 
subsidies te start a low-cost 
housing program. 


would take in 


plus 


@A single automaiic anti-aircraft 
gun costs $300,000—enough to build a 
small hospital. A single shot from a 
105 ca). howitzer costs $50. A single 
shot of penicillin cosis $3. 


@ One medium-sized tank costs 
$230,000. One medium-sized elemen- 
tary school can be built for that. The 
cost of one aircraft carrier is $218,- 
000,.000—enough to supply — school 
lunches for all the childien in all the 
U.S. for one year. 


@ $4.500.000,000 a year is now being 
spent for military “public works”— 
barracks, military installations, etc. A 
half billion added to this sum would 
develop all our river valleys, provide 
cheap power and control floods. 


@® For less than the cold war costs 
iy 20 days the U.S. Bureau of Re- 
clamation could control the Klamath 
River and reclaim 2.000000 acres of 
desert Jand. Eventually, 50,090,000 
acres west of the Rockies could be 
reclaimcd—enough to feed 75,000,000 
people (Time, July 30). 


Thus far we have described only 
the financial cost of war. The major 
cost is the human cost. Who can say 
what is the ultimate toll in lives, in 
human misery and destitution, in 
tears and agony—in a war of guided 
missiles, atom bombs and jellied gaso- 
line bombs? Who can put a dollar 
value on the Bill of Rights? 

Certainly peace can’t be this ex- 
pensive. 

From: Facets and Figures, Natl. Union of 


Marine Cooks & Stewards Research bept., 
86 Commercial St., San Franciseo 11, Cal. 








THE ROSENBERG CASE 





Did the FBI lie 


to launch a frameup? 


In obtaining death sentences 


for Ethel and Julius Rosenberg for alleged 
complicity in an atomic spy conspiracy, 


the government clinched its case with 


the jury by introducing two confessed spies (Harry Gold and Elizabeth Bentley) 


who testified that the 


Last 


name “Julius” 
phone identifications and as a password, 


recurred in the conspiracy both in tele=- 
I y 


weck, in the first article of this series on the Rosenberg Case, the 


GUARDIAN brought to light for the first time in connection with the case that 


its arch-conspirator 


Dr. Klaus Fuchs, was known to his intimates in the U.S. 


as “Julius.” This evidence was not introduced at the trial of the Rosenbergs. We 
believe that it would have been grounds for reasenabie doubt sufficient to ware 


rant acquittal, 


This week we call attention 


to the facts concerning the “confessions” of 


David Greenglass, brother-in-law of Julius Rosenberg, whose testimony along 
with that of his wife, Ruth Greenglass, was used as the basis for the charges 


against the Rosenbergs. 


These facts challenge the validity of the Greenglass “confessions” and accu- 
saiions with respect to the Rosenbergs, strengthening our repeated contention 
that they should be freed for reasons of reasonable doubt if not because of an 
out-and-out political frame-up egainst them. 


By William A. Reuben 


GULARDIAN special reporter 


N MAY 22, 1950, Ruth Greenglass 

left a N. Y. hospital where six days 
previously she had given birth to her 
second child. She returned with the 
baby to her ex-GI husband, David, at 
their apartment at 266 Stanton Street 
on the city’s lower East Side. 

Next morning, May 23, the news- 
papers headlined a story that brought 
consternation to the new parents: A 
Soviet spy courier named Harry Gold 
had been arrested in Philadelphia by 
the FBI in connection with the spy 
ring centering around Dr. Klaus Emil 
Julius Fuchs, German-born British 
scientist stationed at Los Alamos dur- 
ing World War II. 


AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE: Five years 
earlier, on a Sunday morning the first 
week in June, 1945, this same Gold, 
whose photograph was now on front 
pages throughout the country, had 
visited the apartment of 20-year-old 
Ruth and 23-year-old Sgt. David 
Greenglass in Albuquerque, N.M. He 
produced a torn half of a Jello box 
matching one that they had in their 
possession. Gold had first visited Dr. 


Klaus (“Julius”) Fuchs at Santa Fe. He 
introduced himself to the Greenglasses 
with 
Julius,” 


the passwords: “I come from 
and asked for certain writ- 


ten information pertaining to a secret 


lens mold used in manufacture of the 
atom bomb. David Greenglass, an Army 
machinist at Los Alamos, produced the 
requested material, handed it over to 
the Soviet spy courier, received $500. 

In February, 1950—four months be- 

fore the papers announced Gold's ar- 
rest, and a few days after Fuchs’ ar- 
rest in London—FBI agents had come 
to the Greenglass apartment in New 
York to question David about his duties 
and activities at Los Alamos. Ruth was 
present. The FBI made no move to 
arrest Greenglass at that time. 
DAVID VISITS JULIUS: On the day 
Gold’s arrest was made public—with 
the intimation that other arrests would 
follow—David Greenglass hurried to 
the place of business of his brother- 
in-law and former business partner, 
Julius Rosenberg. 

As reported in this series last week, 
the two men were on unfriendly terms 
dating back to the period when Green- 
glass had been a partner in the busi- 
ness, 2 machine shop. Greenglass asked 
Rosenberg to take a walk with him, 
During the walk he asked his brother- 
in-law to raise $2,000 for him, and 
asked also for information on inocula- 
tions and certificates necessary to leave 
the country. 

Rosenberg owed Greenglass $1,000 
from the business. He explained that 
he could not raise this sum, much less 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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Call a spade a spade 
BUFFALO, MO. 
From all appearances the Korean 





truce is a failure thanks to the 
arrogance of our military. When 
Gen. MacArthur pushed to the Yalu 
River he sent an ultimatum to the 
North Koreans to surrender or be 
annihilated. Instead, the North Ko- 
reans started an offensive with the 
help of Chinese volunteers and 
nearly pushed us into the sea. 
Now Gen. Ridgway feels strong 
enough to talk the same language 
and force the North Koreans to 


Surrender or fight. The Japanese 
held Korea for 40 years and lost 


it after a general war and a crush- 
ing defeat. It seems that we have 
the same plans and ambitions. Of 
course we are hiding our plans be- 
hind the UN and democracy. The 
Japanese were more honest. 

Dr. N.S. Kanoka 


Break for Townsend 
LUDINGTON, MICH. 

Do want to mention the article 
in Aug. 15 issue giving Dr. Townsend 
a break. We don't get any of those 
in the press. It is always lies. They 
confuse the people and they fall, 
hook, line and sinker. Don’t know 
enough to do their own thinking. 
You mentioned that for the first 
time we held our hands out to la- 
bor. That is not exactly true. We 
have always held our hand out to 


everybody, but they are too lazy 
to think. Regardless of creed or 
color our plan would cover everyone. 
We would like to do more for the 
GUARDIAN, but on a pension you 
can imagine what it is like. I do 
plenty of talking, though. That 
doesn’t cost anything. The people 

are going to wake up soon, I hope. 
Mrs, Geo. McReity’ 


We feel better already 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

The attached dollar in currency is 
from a member of a brigade who 
pledged one dollar a month to “help 
release our editors from the hades 
of nervous tension over debts.” 

Marion E, Perry 


Natasha all the way 

SACKVILLE, N.B., CANADA 

In your issue of Aug. 1 there 
was an interesting review of two re- 
cent Soviet books. Appended to the 
review was this note: “Confusion 
caused by Russian nathes and varia- 
tions frightens many away from 
Russian novels. A suggestion: make 
your own list with identification 
(first name, patronymic, surname) 
as you encounter each one, and re- 
fer back to it as you read.” 

It is doubtful whether many read- 


ers will take the trouble to follow 
this suggestion. Would it not be 
much better if, when a Rigssian 


novel is translated into English, the 
translator would see to it that each 
character is invariably called by the 
same name? John C. Mortimer 


Fresh air 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

This $3 contribution was meant 
for N.Y. Herald Tribune Fresh Air 
Fund Camps for kids because I was 
once one of them and only too well 
remember how hot the slums can 
be in July and August. But your 
appeal came along and free ex- 
pression of ideas is part of the nec- 





REPORT TO READERS 





Special memo to 12,000 


iene IS AN ASIDE to 12,000 GUARDIAN readers, of whom you 

may be one, who got a letter from us under date of July 31 
(the rest of you all will be getting a letter from us too in the 
fall, when we have enough pennies stacked up to proceed with 


the mailings). 


To those of the 12,000 who haven’t answered yet: How about 
unearthing our letter and mailing us back the little blue card in 
the postage-paid envelope we sent you? 

On the basis of your responses we intend to build our Guar- 
dian Associates organization for 1952, along lines we first pre- 
sented in these columns two years ago. So your response, soon, 
will assure us of an optimum number of the 12,000 who got our 
July 31 letter as the nucleus of our 1952 Associates. 

Not only the 12,000, but anybody among our readers, is wel- 
come into the charmed circle of Guardian Associates—and right 
after Labor Day we intend to present the plan in detail to all 
hands, with the special aim of enlisting some of our new readers 


for next year. 


For right now, however, we’re saving the cost of a follow- 
up letter by using this column as a reminder that many of the 


12,000 still owe us a reply. 


ITH that off our chest to the selected few, may we make 
a general observation that, come September, we are going 
to urge you as you have never before been urged to get up on 
your hind legs and start bringing this paper to the attention of 


your friends and neighbors? 


More and more often, nowadays, we hear from people all 
over the country that the GUARDIAN has become a double- 
double “must” in their lives. The press of the country offers less 
and less in breadth of news coverage. Almost none will join the 
fight for civil liberties, for peace, for making the profit pirates 
walk the plank. A case like the Rosenberg Case would never, 
never be undertaken by any commercial paper in your com- 
munity. And yet we know from experience together in the Tren- 
ton Six case, that the people can win these fights if they have 
the facts and the gumption to rear up in protest. 

Let’s let our neighbors in on a good thing. It’s about time 


some of them learned the facts of life. 


THE EDITORS 
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essity of life for me. Since the 
respectable and grown fat news- 
papers only adorn their mast heads 
with a shiboleth about what a piece 
of news should be—but @n their 
pages befoul it over and over again, 
so for the moment I feel your ap- 
peal for life is the more impelling 
and the Fresh Air Camps will nave 
to wait a little longer. A Friend 


Then—and now 
YAKIMA, WASH. 

I am a veteran of the Spanish 
American War. How little we knew 
then that the stepping-stones we 
were establishing across the Pacific 
(Hawaii, Guam, Philippines), were 
the first steps in American im- 
perialist ambitions. What an as- 
tounding difference in American 
thinking since we thought we were 
on a liberating crusade. 


‘Frank G. McMurry 








BANKERS 
AT PLAY 
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Simple formula 
WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 

Some people seem to think Wash- 
ington’s bipartisan foreign policy is 
a bit contused—but never before 
have we been so sure of what we 
are doing and how to do it. Our 
basic plan, carefully thought out 
by State Dept. experts, may be 
stated in ten words: Find out what 
Stalin wants and do the opposite. 

Could anything be more simple 
and logical? We know, of course, 
that Stalin is always wrong; and it 
follows that by doing the opposite 
Of what he proposes we will be right. 

But can we always be sure what 
Stalin means? Yes—for at least two 
of our Sunday radio commentators 
obviously have direct private lines 
to the Kremlin, and from them 
Stalin has no secrets. He tells them; 
they tell us; and we leap to do the 
opposite 

In all history, no other govern- 
ment has been tavored with so sim- 
ple a key to the often perplexing 
enigmas involved in foreign rela- 
tions. Alexander bk. Wight 











Block that quip! 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Cardinal Spellman has _ offered 
sanctuary to the 90 West Point 
cribbing footballers in colleges in 
his jurisdiction. The Cardinal must 
feel: “To err is human; to forward 
pass divine.” J. F. NX. Mack 


Near-miracle 
VANCOUVER, CANADA 
Herewith $2 to renew my sub. For 
the near-miracle of being able to 
publish a good paper in a country 
like yours you certainly deserve all 
the support that the few remaining 


democrats (not of the Donkey 
label) can give you. Never before 
was America in such need of a 


guardian. Dora Bjarnason 
Take time to read 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

“All men are created 
freedom of assembly, speech and 
the press; the right to alter or 
abolish our form of government: 
these are the laws which make for 
a democratic country. 

If people would take the time 
to read the Constitution they would 
soon realize how far we are being 
led from the laws within it. “Now 
Is the Time for All Good Men to 
Come to the Aid of Their Coun- 
try” should be more than a typing 
exercise. (Mrs.) Joanne Rex 


Reporting on Poland 
HIGHLAND PARK, MICH. 

I have had occasion to do much 
reading, fiction and factual, about 
Poiand. I know that the condi- 
tions there are so improved that 
there is no comparison to. the 
feudal past. Therefore, I am indig- 
nant when I see or hear this fact 
denied and nullified in this country. 
Perhaps your paper Can give pub- 
licity to the fact that for the first 
time in history, Polish children can 
attend a public school and not a 
catechism. If that is not a demo- 
cratic feature and a _ progressive 
one then all words are vain and 
empty symbols. Constance Hills 


equal”; 


Long may they wave 
PALO ALTO, CALIF. 
The enclosed check 
pily as our contribution to the 
coffers for peace and understand- 
ing. The sum of $19.50 is made up 
of donations from about 40 people 
who came to our house a few eve- 
nings ago to view the magnificent 
film “‘The Wave.” Each member of 
the audience is active in many pro- 
gressive ways in our community and 
each was thrilled at the ohance for 


is sent hap- 
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a get-together for the GUARDIAN. 
(Film was shown on 24-hour notice, 
because of unexpected availability.) 

At the moment, in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area, we are primarily 
concerned with getting out the facts 


about the coming Japanese Peace 
Treaty conference. It is one more 
instance of too few people trying 


to cast off the wool from too many 


eyes. It is in this kind of truth- 
seeking that the GUARDIAN is in- 
dispensable. Betsey K. Fisher 


Anti-pollution agent 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Health officials in the Washing- 
ton area are disturbed about pol- 
lution in the Potomac River, This 
may be caused by a seepage trom 
Capitol Hill. However, it can be 
cured by a strong Progressive Party 
victory in the 1992 election. 
RK. Stanfield 


The Rosenberg Case 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Commendations are due you for 
undertaking presentation of unpub- 


lished facts regarding the case of 
Fihel and Julius Rosenberg. It is 
surrounded by indications of being 
a cold-blooded frame-up by the 


war-crazy Truman 
that early acquired the habit 0: 
using unfair means for Dderverting 
the better instincts of the Ameri 
can people for right, fustice and 
peace. A. Garcia bias 


Double thanks 
PENSACOLA, FLA. 

Having just received your special 
communication of July 31, I am 
doubling my usual monthly 610 and 
making the check $20. I would like 
George Marion's new book. I want 
to take this opportunity to say I 
think the GUARDIAN'’s quality con- 
tinually improves. It Ils to my mind 
the 


Administration 


most generally effective organ 
ot progressive information that we 
have. John M. Coe 


Improve U.S. broom-corn 
LEMONT, ILL 

In reply to a letter 
Spaatz, Chairman of the 
tain Refugee Campaign of 


from Carl 
Iron Cur- 
the Lnutl 
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Return to the 


Rescue Committee, Inc 
the following 


“The only son of my next door 
meighbor is on duty with the Natl. 
Guard in Cicero, Illinois, where vio- 
lence and vandalism is so severe 
that local police cannot cope with 
it. The cause of this mob violence 
is simply that a Negro family rent- 
ed an apartment in Cicero. 

“In Kansas there is widespread 
human suffering, an undetermined 
number of lives lost, and an *sti- 
mated property loss of %$750,000,000 
because of floods. If we had been 
concentrating on the CERTAIN dan- 
ger of unharnessed rivers, instead 
of on the POSSIBLE danger of a 
foreign ideology, then our Americen 
“know-how” would have been put to 
§00d use in building flood controls 
instead of atom bombs. 

“That there are also faults, hard- 
ships and injustices in Russia, I 
have no doubt, because I KNOW we 
have these in our own country— 
but why not concentrate on our 
own problems and trust the Rus- 
sian people to do likewise? It is 


, I sent him 


ss? 
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my humble opinion that we should 
improve our own variety of broom- 
corn and make new brooms for 
sweeping our own door-steps 
Mary Phillips 


In the great tradition 
BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


My check for $5 enclosed. The 
voice of the opposition must com- 
tinue to be heard. 


Herman W. Richter 
The choice today 
FLEBINGTON, N. J. 

The sharpening tensions and con- 
flicts of today force man Out of neu- 
trality and into either a submissive 
acceptance of whatever is foisted 
upon him, or into a re-examination 


of everything he has been taught 
since childhood. His teachings do 
not account for the new things 
which are being added every day, 
so he must personally either accept 
them or reject them. If he does a 
bit of rejecting, and has an open 
enough mind and enough personal 
integrity to do a bit or re- 
examining, then the GUARDIAN is 
the instrument by which he can 
most quickly be brought out of the 
fog. The strength of added num- 
bers is the strength we need to- 
das And every man we lose is @& 
man for the other side. 

Carl FE. Ogden 

Danger to culture? 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Bernard Shaw. whose “Cuesar and 
Cleopatra” will alternat with 
Shakespeure’s drama on the same 
theme this winter in New York, 
was a Self-admitted communist 
Theodore Dreiser the most plo- 
foundly sympathetic of American 
novel announced his communist 
afliliation before his death; Joliot- 
Curie, the foremcst French atomic 
scientist, is a prideful communist 
Pablo Neruda the ereat Chilean 
poet, is a communist exiled from 
his hgmeland; Picasso, worshipped 
by all those who love and enjoy 
Painting, is a communist 

These men did not become come 
mu under pressure. Nor can we 
call such minds the “dupes” of 
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Status quo. 


communists or anything else, un- 
less we choose to talk out of the 
side of our mouth like a young 
tough whose only ideal man is 4 
“smart” gangster with a ‘good 
racket.” 

If truly cultured and humanil- 


tarian persons like these accept the 
communist political philosophy and 


seek to educate others to accept 
it, how can communism be the 
dreadful danger to culture and 


civilization that 
and politicians 
it to be? 


the American press 
continually declare 
Robert Scott 


He outlawed it 


BERKELEY, CALIF. 

To those who stand against the 
McCarran Act and loyalty oaths, @ 
word from the Rev. J. W. Loguen, 
a Negro abolitionist of Syracuse, 
N.Y., stating his opposition to the 
Fugitive Slave Act of 1850: “I don't 
respect this law—I don’t fear it— 
I won't obey it! It outlaws me, and 
T outlaw it and the men who at- 
tempt to enforce it on me.” 

’ Bert A, Weinert 
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THE ROSENBERG CASE 





Did the FBI lie to trap an innocent victim? 
The facts challenge the Greenglass confession 


(Continued from Page 1) 


$1,000, but 
information 


an additional agreed to 
try to get the requested. 


“GREENGLASS HAS CONIESSED”: A 


week later Greengliass again called 
Rosenberg. This time he was more 
desperate. He said he had .to have 


$2,000, and asked Rosenberg to borrow 
it for him, either from relatives or 
from the business. When Rosenberg 
again said he could not raise it, Green- 
glass became livid and, nearly hysteri- 
cal, warned: 

“Well, Julie, I've just got to have that 
money and if you doen't get me that money 
you are going to be sorry.” 

Within two weeks the FBI called on 
Julius Rosenberg. They asked him to 
accompany them to FBI headquarters. 
Ethel urged him to go. “Davey’s in 
trouble,” she said, “maybe you can 
help him.” After questioning him at 
headquarters three hours they told him 
that Greenglass had been arrested as 
an atom spy, had confessed and had 
implicated Julius Rosenberg. 

Had Greenglass reaily confessed at 
that point? Had he in fact implicated 
Rosenberg? These questions are vitally 
important. In any event, here is what 
took place on the night of Greenglass’ 
arrest, according to Greenelass’ own 
testimony at the Rosenbergs’ trial. 


Brother-in-law's colicge notes 

Greenglass was in the 
preparing formula for their new child. 
elheir three-year-old child was there, 
too. Ruth Greenglass had badly burned 
herself a few days earlier and was in 
a hospital for treatment. 


apartment 


There was a 


knock on the door, The young father 
answered it. Four FBI agents walked 
in. They told him he was under ar= 
rest on charges of committing espion- 
age during the war for the Sov eis 
The FBI agents stayed in Green- 
glass’ apartment for 5!5 hours, until 
7:30 that n'ght. They questioned him 
and made a thorough search of the 
apartment. In going through a trunk 
of old letters and papers, one of the 
agents picked out a sheaf of mathe- 
matical notes, brought them over to 
Greenglass and said: 
“What's this, some of sour atom bomb 
secrets?” 
“No.” Greensglass repiied. “That's just 
some Of my brother-in-law’s math notes 


from college.” 

This—according to the government 
testimony at the trial—is how Julius 
Rosenberg’s name came into the case. 


THE HIDDEN $4,000: David Greenglass 
was taken to FBI headquarters and 
questioned until the early hours of the 
next morning. Finally he was allowed 
to telephone another brother-in-law, 
Louis Abel, to whom he had previously 
given $4,000 to secrete for him. Green- 
glass asked Abe) to retain O. John 


Rogge, one-time Asst. U.S. Attorney 
General under Tom Clark. 
Later that morning, Abel went to 


the Rogge law firm and turned over 
the $4,000. Rogge appeared at the ar- 





" "We are victims" 

Sthel Rosenberg made this state- 
ment when she was placed in the 
Sing Sing death house: 

“Our clacn that we have been made 
viciums by the machinations of 
sister-in-law Ruth Greenglass has 
been confirned Mr. Saypol at 
David's |Greenglass| sentencing that 
it was her idea and that 
induced my brother t confess to save 
his own atiserable In fact 
is free and this exposes the whole 

was made by the govern- 


mey 
by 
influence 
neck, she 
that 


ment with the Greenglasses 


cule 


deal 
to impli- 
my husband and myself. 


David found himself enimeshed in 
spyaig activities and had fo find a 
scapegoat to mitigate his punishment. 
My husband and I were picked as the 


scapegoats because of our radical 
ideas, and because my husband was 
remove d from government service 


years «go because of alleged mem- 


bership in the Communist Party. 


“We said and we say again that 
we are victims of the grossest type of 


rs 

po rtccal frame-t p ever known in 
America. In our own way we will 
try to estabish our innocence. But we 


ask the people of America to realize 


the political significance of our case 


My hus- 
y two people, bit 


and come to our aid. 


bend anc |] are onl 
this case le significance which far 
sonal The 


America will be 


trauscends our pei lives. 


eitire populot on oft 
adversely atiected 


by Our persecu- 


P ” 
bien 











raignment that afternoon, protested 
his elent’s innocence and asked for 
lowered bail. In opposing Rogege’s de- 
mands, U.S. Attorney Irving Saypol 
was not reported in the press to have 
made any mention of the alleeed 
“confession” of the night before. In- 
stead, Saypol demanded that Grecn- 
giass be held in $100,000 bail and had 
him placed in solitary confinement. 
That same day the FBI paid its first 
visit to Julius Rosenberg, whose col- 
lege notes of 12 years earlier had been 
foend in the Greenglass apartment. 
When told after three hours of ques- 
tioning that his brother-in-law had 
implicated him, Rosenberg asked to be 
allowed to confront Greenglass to hear 
these “foolish accusations” from his 
own lips. The FBI agents ignored his 
request. Rosenberg then demanded and 
got permission to consult a lawyer. He 
telephoned his union's law firm. They 
asked whether he was under arrest. 
When Rosenberg said no, they told him 


to “put on your hat and walk out,” 
which he did. 
“SOMEBODY MORE IMPORTANT": 


The same day, other FBI agents went 
to the hospital to question Ruth Green- 
glass. No testimony on this interview 
was ever introduced. (The government 
put no FBI agents on the witness 
stand—an indication that they ‘might 
have proven extremely vulnerable to 
defense questions dealing with the “in- 
terrogations and “confessions” made 
by certain key witnesses.) But when 
Ruth Greenglass left the hospital two 
days later she had an immediate con- 
sultation in her home with attorney 
Rogge. She admitted that her hus- 
band had given Gold atomic informa- 
tion, that it*was she who had deposited 
the $500, and that she had been present 
the previous February throughout an 
FBI interview with her husband. She 
said: 


espion: 
Gi 





indictment against David 
The charges against him, 
based on sworn information given to 
the grand jur, by nine persons, in- 
cluding four FBI agents, were that ‘on 
on about June 3, 1945, in Albuquerque” 
David Greenglass had: 
(1) Met and conferred with Harry Gold; 
(2) Received $500 from Gold; (3) Prepared 
a shetch of a “high explosive lens mold’; 
(1) Prepared a statement concerning the 
Los Alimos project. 


englass. 


The grand jury charged that Green- 
glass had delivered these atomic secrets 
to Gold and to Anatoli Yakovlev “for 
transmission to the U.S.S.R.” For 
conviction on any one of these overt 
acts—-to which nine persons had testi- 
fied to the grand jury—David Green- 
glass faced the death penalty. 


“THE GENERAL SHEFUATION”: The 
day following the indictment the fed- 
eral commissioner in New York or- 
dered Greenglass’ immediate removal 
to New Mexico; but Rogge asked for a 
week’s delay. A week later, on July 13, 
toegee secured another postponement. 
U.S. Attorney Saypol approved the de- 
lay. He explained: 

“Edo not feel it appropriate to state pub- 
licly the substance of discussions which 
have been going on, but TP aequiesce in this 
application for adjournment.” 


0. JOHN ROGGE 
There were long talks 


In its account of these proceedings, 
the N.Y. Daily Mirror reported: 

The court appearance followed the latest 
of a series of eonferenees between Rogge 
and saypel, Rogge said he has been talk- 
ing with both his client and Saypol and 
would like to have “several more talks 
with my elient here before removal pro- 
veedings are held.” His talks with the ae- 
cused spy, he said, have been about “the 
seneral situation.” 


SAYPOL CONFERS: In mid-July, Ruth 
Greenglass, after her first interroga- 
tion by the FBI on June 16 and her 
initial consultation with Rogge, met 
with Saypol, members of his staff, FBI 
agents and her husband for three days 
in a row. The conference had been ar- 








HARRY GOLD 


He came from which “Julius”? 


ranged by Rogge, who had previously 
been engaged in “a series of confer- 
ences” with U.S. Attorney Saypol. 
These conferences with Ruth Green- 
glass culminated with her signing a 
statement in which she implicated the 
Rosenbergs. 

On July 17 the FBI placed Julius 
Rosenberg under arrest, with an an- 
nouncement, issued jointly from Wash- 
ington by J. Edgar Hoover and J. How- 
ard McGrath, charging him with hav- 
ing recruited his brother-in-law, David 
Greenglass, into a Russian spy ring 
“early in 1945.” 


FREE ON A “HUNCH”: This, in one 


month, what started with an FBI 
agent’s chance question about Julius 
Rosenberg’s college math notes had 


been shaped up to provide the kind 
of political sensation lacking in the 
apprehension of the four admitted 
spies, Dr. Klaus Fuchs, Harry Gold, Al- 
fred Dean Slack and David Greenglass. 
For, in arresting Rosenberg, the gov- 





[a >) 
Not only does Society commit more 
frightful crimes than any individual, 
king or commander: it legalizes its 
crimes and forges certificates of 
righteousness for them, besides tor- 
turing anyone who dares expose 
their true character. 
George Bernard Shaw 
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ernment was able to stress the fact 
that in 1945 he was discharged from 
government employ on charges that he 
was a member of the Communist Party. 


Ruth Greenglass’ hunch—that the 
government was seeking “somebody 
mueh more important’ than the 


Greenglasses—proved right. 

Today, as the Rosenbergs sit in the 
Death House at Sing Sing prison, part- 
ed from their two children, their ac- 
cuser, Ruth Greenglass, a confessed 
spy, is free with her two children. Her 
spy husband, David, saved from trial 
for his life in New Mexico, will be free 
in eight years, with good behavior. 





16, implicating Julius Rosenberg, 


raignment that same afternoon? 


the arraignment? 


WHY? 


IF David Greenglass confessed to the FBI in the early morning of June 

@ WHY did the FBI wait more than a month before arresting Rosen- 
berg, and still another month before arresting his wife? 

@ WHY was the supposed confession not reported at Greenglass’ ar- 


@ WHY did he spend $4,000 fer a lawyer te protest his innoceace at 


@ WHY did Prosecutor Saypol, explaining later why Ruth 


sreenglass 


V ig Ss . ~ a » oe > as { i . - 
en ee ee ee vas not being prosecuted, although the Rosenbergs were being sentenced 


body other than my husband, that they te death, state: 

Wanted somebody much mere important “I well remember how at his [Greenglass’] arraignment ... Mr. Rogge 
than he. protested his innocence. Through Ruth Greenglass, his wife, came the 
Rogge then “outlined the different 


subsequent recantation of those protestations, their cooperation and the 
disclosure of the facts by both of them.” 
David Greenglass indicted asian a os ° . batetonat 
, Neat week: Os rocures ritness— 
On July 6 in New Mexico, a federal commana wee ve Prosecution procures a new witness—and an additiona 
grand jury handed down a four-count 7 : 


courses that could be taken.” 





IRVING SAYPOL 
He wasn't free to say 
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open to charge of provocailion 


"HANK God for Korea!” Gen. 


James A. van Fleet told AP last 
week at 8th Army HQ. “Where would 
our people be if we hadnt kad some- 
thing like this to shock them into 
action?” ? 





Sas 
oC Se 
Gazette and Daily, York, Pa. 

“Don’t hurry on my account” 


If truce talks failed his troops would 
resume fighting “with hate and eager- 
ness,” he said. It was at least clear that 
little love could be expected on the part 
of the Koreans, South as well as North. 
Describing the “m/’sconduct” of UN 
troops, the N.Y. Times’ George Barrett 
wrote from Seoul of the 
«-. outbreaks of contempt that already 
created a deep animosity among large sec- 
tions of the Korean people. . .. The Chi- 
nese... have impressed many Koreans with 
the discipline of their troops. 

In Canada’s conservative MacLean’s 
magazine, editor Pierre Berion—re- 
cently returned from Korea—des:ribed 
“villages roasted by our napalm,” and 
commented: 

If we had gone into Korea as an invading 
army of conquerors with the express pur- 
pose of humiliating the citizenry, we could 
have done no worse than we have done in 
the name of the UN, the Western world and 
the demecratic way nf life. 


UP AND ATOM: As the GUARDIAN 
went to press, cease-fire talks remained 
suspended by the Koreans and Chinese 
in protest against shooting and bcmb- 
ing by UN forces in the neutrality area. 
The suspension prompted a chorus of 
demands in Washington for use o/ the 
atom bomb if the Communists did not 
promptly surrender. Scripps-Howard 
papers ran a cartoon of a huge cannon 
mouth with the caption: “I may have 
to do the talking now.” 


U.S. press attempts to blame as yet 
unroasted Koreans for “bad faith” were 
singularly thin in view of the record: 

@ Statements of U.S. readiness to settle 
at the 38th Parallel were made by Gen. Ridg- 
way, March 12; Defense Secy, Marshall, May 
10; Chief of Staff Bradley, May 22; Army 
Chief of Staff Collins, May 28; Secy. Acheson, 
June 2 and 26. The Malik suggestion for 
such a settlement followed June 25. Korean- 
Chinese negotiators proposed it at Kaesong. 

@ By July 10 when talks began, Washing- 
ton’s line had already shifted. High officials 
from the President down warned Americans 
of intensifying danger, told them — as did 
mobilizer Wilson July 9 — not to expect 
anything from the truce talks and “not to 
place their faith in hopes of diplomatic vic- 
tery alone.” Marshall said July 18 it would 
be six weeks or more before a cease-fire could 
be concluded, 

e JULY 12: Ridgway suspended talks be- 
cause UN newsmen (like Korean-Chinese 
newsmen) were barred from Kaesong. Top 
U.S. newsmen themselves called the excuse 
“flimsy” and “trivial.” July 15, talks resumed 
when the Koreans and Chinese agreed to 
Ridegway'’s terms. ‘ 

@ JULY 21: Four-day adjournment to con- 
sider the question blocking conciusion of an 


have 





Rumania, formerly the poverty-stricken estate of playboy 
kings, feudal landlords and exploiting foreign corporations, 
celebrated Aug. 23 its 7th anniversary as a People’s Repub- 
lic already well on the way to industrialization. These pic- 
tures of state agronomist Alexandru Veniarski at farms 





The 
con- 


agenda: withdrawal of foreign troops. 
Koreanss and Chinese made another 
cession in agreeing to take this up later, 


The deadlock 


e@ JULY 27%: Agenda compieted, truce talks 
began; promptly deadlocked over the demar- 
cation line, Koreans insisted on 38th Paral- 
lel. Washington told the world it was asking 
a truce on present battlelines, but on Aug. 


4 a French news agency report confirmed 
what the Koreans had charged: that the 


U.S. was demanding large-scale withdrawal 
of Korean-Chinese troops, occupation of a 
big section of North Korea. Ridgway softened 
the impact of this by halting the talks, this 
time on the ground an armed Chinese com- 
pany had been seen in the neutral area. Five 
days later: talks resumed when Koreans ex- 
pressed “regret.” 

@ Answering Korean complaints that UN 
forces were strafing white-flagged Korean 
convoys en route to and from Kaesong, Ridg- 
way in effect admitted it. Koreans refused 
to be provoked; talks seemed headed for a 
compromise on the demarcation line. 

@ AUG, 19: UN troops opened a_ broad 
offensive. Korean-Chinese negotiators re- 
ported that an armed band invaded the 
Kaesong area, ambushed a Communist pla- 
toon, killed its commander, wounded an- 
other Chinese; they said the attack was made 
by South Korean and U.S. troops. Not deny- 
ing the attack or the manner in which it 
was mate, the U.S. repiy simply said there 
was no evidence to show it had been made 
by uniformed personnel, hinted the Com- 
munists themselves were responsible. UN 
correspondents were barred by their own au- 
thorities from the scene, but London Daily 
Worker reporter Alan Winnnigton wrote: 

“I was on the scene within three hours 
after the incident as were Korean, Chinese 
and American liaison officers. Yao Ching- 
hsiang carried a pistol but refused to use 
it when the firing began, owing to the 
neutrality agreement, He ordered a retreat 
in the face of heavy fire from camouflaged 
positions prepared during the night by 
Ridgway’s men near the patrol’s quarters, 
Actually Yao had been wounded, and one 
ef his comrades, who was wounded and 
crawled into a haystack, saw him shot in 
cold blood by the invaders. The terrain, 
the position of the village, the evidence 
of the Survivors, the villagers and innumer- 
able spent cartridges, show that the orders 
came from above for this most serious of 
a series Of breaches of neutrality near 
Panmunjon.” 


U.S. provocation 


@ AUG, 31: Koreans charged a UN plane 
bombed Kaesong. Ridgway called this a 
“frame-up,” President Truman a “red mas- 
querade,” although all they had to go on was 
a report “based on investigation on the spot 
but in darkness, .. .” Winnington wrote: 

“The American liaison behaved with as- 
tounding arrogance when it came to the 
investigation of the alr ra‘d here. They 
refused to examine the evidence closely, 
and refused a complete investigation on 
the grounds that no evidence of the boimp- 
ing had been shown them. I personally 
heard the bombs fall and detonate, and 
later I heard strafing in the direction of 
this delegation, Also I have seen the bomb 


fins. Bomb shrapnel fell in the car nor- 
maliy Used, by Gen. Nam If, chief of the 
Korean truce delegation.” 


Korean-Chinese negotiators suspended the 
talks pending a “saitsfactory” answer to their 
charges, which Ridgway now called “mali- 
cious falsehoods . .. obviously manufactured.” 
Peking radio asked a re-investigation, 

@ At this critical moment (Aug. 25) U.S. 
Superforts dropped 300 tons of bombs on 
Kashin, 17 mites from the Soviet border. 
(Chiet of Staff Bradley last May 23 said the 
State Dept. had forbidden bombing of Rashin 
“because you ave bordering on a political is- 
sue of crossing the border into Russia.) 
Peking said that on Aug. 23 and 25 U.S. 
planes tlew over Shanghai and Tsingtao, The 
Korean-Chinese attitude was summed up in 
their protest: 

“The reason dare to 


you unscrupulously 


continue the ptovocation is because you have 
mistaken our patience in striving for peace as 
Pekirg radio said: “Quite 
changes 


a sign of weakness.” 
obviously 


until the American side 


A tale of 


two systems 


run on pre-liberation (1.) and post-liberation (r.) lines show 
what the change means to the people in terms of food on 
the table. Note the height of wheat grown on a collective 
mechanized farm with cross-fertilization methods learned 
from the U.S.S.R, 


such a contemptible and savage attitude, re- 
sumption of negotiations is inconceivable,” 

e in the N.Y. Herald Tribune, David 

Lawrence said the U.S. has decided to reaf- 
firm the original UN mission—“liberaiion by 
military means of all Korea. ... If the cease 
fire parieys fail, the mission will continue as 
before.” He added: 

“The record, in effect, now establishes 
the proposition that the armistice will not 
be accepted as a final settlement, and that 
threats of a continuance of hostilities wiil 
be the UN position right along hereafter 
unless and until Korea is freed of hostile 
military forces. . . . It is a great step 
forward.” 

“NO SELF-DEFENSE”: Meanwhile a 
significant revelation about the origin 
of the UN mission in Korea came to 
light last week. Asst. Secy. of State 
John Hickerson, it was lear.:ed, had 
told a closed session of the Senate 
Appropriations Subcomm.:ttee last June 
5 that long before June 25, 1950, the 
State Dept. had prepared a “skelkton 
resolution” by which UN would justify 
war in Korea. This, he said, formed the 
basis for the resolution submi‘ted to 
UN on June 25, 1950. Attempting to de- 
fend his Dept. against charges of being 











News Chronicle, London 


My object all sublime 

I shall achieve in time— 

To let the punishment fit the crime. 
—THE MIKADO 


unprepared for the Korean conflict, 
Hickerson let the cat out of the bag 
about who started it: 

“We knew we were going to 
the UN. We knew in general 
going to say... . We had a 


tuke it te 
what we were 
skeleton rese- 


lution here first.” 
Sen. Homer Ferguson (R-Mich.), a 
member of the subcommittee, com- 


mented that “there was not any self- 
defense as far as America was con- 
cerned in Korea,” adding: 


“This government went off half cocked, 
They went off on a so-called blueprint here, 


not having an idea what we would need in 
Korea. . 2 


ASIA CAN’T SEE IT: The Wall St. 
Journal tied U.S. stalling in the t.uce 
talks to the desire to get the Japanese 
peace treaty signed first. But efforts to 
lend the treaty an international flavor 
were going increasingly awry. India 
last week joined Burma in refusing to 
attend the Sept. 4 conference at San 
Francisco. Its reasons were failu’e to 
include New China, U.S. bases and 
military occupation of Japan, end U.S. 
taking over under UN tru:teesiip of the 
Ryukyu and Bonin Islands. 

Most of Asia is thus opposing the 
U.S.-dictated treaty. Cnly Asiatic na- 
tions attending the conference wll be 
the Philippines (whose original bitter 
objections to failure to get reparations 
were overcome by a U.S. “mutual de- 
fense” agreement); the pupset govern- 
ments of Indo-China; Paksten and 
Ceylon; and Indonesia, which has pvb- 
licly voiced objections similar to India's. 











“For God's sake..." 
Elmer A. Benson, Chairman, and 
C. B. Baldwin, Secretary, of the Pro- 
gressive Party, last week sent the 
following telegram to President Tru- 

man on the situation in Korea: 


For God’s sake, stop the fighting 
in Korea. There can be no incidents 
if the killing stops. The American 
people are not concerned with where 
the line is drawn. They want peace. 
They want their sons home. Order 
an end to bombing and artillery bar- 
rages today. The responsibility is 
yours, Mr. President. They elected 
you to represent them, not Generals 
or Admirals. 


THE LAW’ 


Clash of rulings 
boosts bail bediam 


Real Americanism means that we will 
protect freedom of speech—we will de- 
fend the right of people to say what 
they think, regardless of how much we 
may disagree with them. 

—President Truman, Aug. 14, 1951. 
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HIS week a total of 57 persons are 
serving sentences, are in jail pcnd- 
ing trial or are under heavy bal not 
for saying what they think but for 
conspiring to say what the government 
thinks they might think at some later 


date. Some are mothers and grand- 
mothers, some are aged and _ ailing, 
many have serious heart conditions, 


one is so badly crippled from a recent 
auto accident that he can barely walk 
with crutches—which were taken from 
him when he was jailed. 


four 


Those awaiting trial are in 
groups: 12 in California, 17 in New 
York, six each in Pittsburgh and 


Baltimore. 


All the New York group are free on 
bail. Last week they appear.d in court 


and named new counsel: atiorney 
Frank Serri, former president of the 
Kings Co. Criminal Couits Bar Assn. 


and a vice-president of the New York 
City Chapter of tie Natl Lawyers 
Guild, representing defendant Albert 
Lannon, and Prol. Thomas I. Emerson 


of Yale Law School, president of the 
Natl. Lawyers Guild, representing the 
other 16. Serri asked and received an- 


other month in which to prepare pre- 
trial motions, set to be heard Sept. 17. 
A trial date will be set at that t me. 


CRC BOND TAKEN: The California 
12 were still in jail lacking a to‘al of 
$575,000 bail, with picket lines outside 
demanding réductions. Four judges and 
two U.S. commissioners have turned 
down appeals for bail cuts in the last 
month. 


In Philadelphia U.S. Commissioner 
Henry Carr not oniy reduced bail tor 
Steve Nelson, one of the Pittsburgh de- 
fendanis, from $100,000 to $20.C00, but 
accepted a bond posied by the Civil 
Rights Congress, which is banned as a 
bailor by the Attorney General's oOflice. 
Nelson was taken by the FBI {from a 
sickbed; he is recovering from multiple 


injuries from an auto crash. Ancrew 
Onda and James Dolsen, two other 
Pittsburgh defendants, were arrested 


just as they were concluding an ecight- 
months trial under a state sedition law; 
a motion for a retrial on grounds that 
the new arrests were tim<d to pr.judice 
the jury was denied. 

On Friday U.S. District Ju°ge Stew 
art rejected government demand; for 
$100.000 bail, set it at $20000 for each 
of the six. He said the arrests should 
not be used to prejudice the outcome 
of the state sedition trial, adding: 
heard of a case like 
apprehended during 
trial.” 

Two others of the Pittsburgh defend- 
ants, William Albertson arrested in 
Michigan and Irving Weissman arrest- 
ed in New York, await removal to the 
steel city. 


IWO BAN SLAMMED: In an atmos- 
(Continued on Fage 5) 


this 
one 


“TI have never 
where people are 
trial for another 
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YOUTH FESTIVAL IN BERLIN 





Freundschaft was the word 
on two million tongues 


By Eleanor Wheeler 
GUARDIAN special correspondent 

BERLIN 

j AM writing this at a window of the 
Press Bureau looking down on an 
lexanderplatz that former Berliners 
would never know. It is all cleared and 
planted to green grass in the center. 
All around the center circle are big 
columns with enormous bright banners 
and big pictures greeting the Third 
World Festival of Youth and Students 





& > 
Man from Missouri says— 

A young GUARDIAN reader from 
Missouri who attended the Festival (his 
first trip abroad and first large-scale 
progressive meeting) writes from Berlin: 

HERE seems to be enormous popular 

enthusiasm for the festival; 10,224 
house committees were formed to erect 
house and street decorations. I have 
noticed several American flags around. 

I am surprised to find so many young 
people in responsible positions here in 
Berlin; all seem to be quite enthusi- 
astic about the liberal government, and 
have a good idea about the world poli- 
tical situation. 

I've, of course, never seen anything 
like this demonstration—I watched 
1,500,000 youth go past in the parade 
with flags, peace and friendship post- 
ers. The friendliness, enthusiasm and 
dancing in the streets show that great 
strides have been made in uniting the 
forces for peace in the world. The U.S. 
Govt. can spend 10 times as much 
money as has been spent here and, if 
recent events are any guide, they would 
get about 10% of the resuits achieved 


here. These evenis are tending to iso- 
ite the U.S. 
yi 





for Peace. And all over the squore, the 
sidewalks, spilling into the streets is a 
sea of blue shirts, the German youth 
There were 2,000,000 of them—along 
with 24,000 delegates from 104 nations. 
They are an active, friendly bunch of 
people. We could never have dreamed 
of such a transition. Everywhere are 
helpful people, everywhere they give 
a friendly hand and say: “Freund- 
schaft.” It is extremely moving. 

The room in which I sit is spanking 
new with great big windows, fluorescent 
lighting, brand new typewriters of East 





A YOUNG GERMAN VICTIM 
The West German pol'ce did ii 


German manufacture, free coffee for 
foreign journalists, new carpeting, a 
line of well-equipped telephone bosths, 
a long modern desk for wr:ting, a smell 
of new paint and progress, not decay 
and .hopelessness. 

The police are young men and have 
not the slightest resemblance to the 
Hitler-type we used to sce pushing peo- 
ple around. They are friendly, informal 
and efficient. They are completely un- 
like the “new army” myth that circu- 
lates in the West about the police here. 


HIKMET TO ROBESON: We met Na- 
zim Hikmet, the brilliant Turkish poet 
recently freed from prison after a 
world-wide protest. I asked him if he 
wanted to send a message to Paul 
Robeson through the GUARDIAN. “A 
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Deutschiands Stimme, Berlin 
Truman: “What brings you here?” 
Adenauer: “I’m a refugee from the 
People’s Peace Poll.” 


few words,” I said. He replied: 

“A FEW words’ £— have an ocean of 
words. FE love Paul Robeson, T would send 
my embrace to him if it were physically 
possible.” 


Yes, I said, Robeson is America’s 
pride. Again Hikmet protested: 

“He is the pride of the world. You 
Americans always try to monopolize things, 
but sou Canaot monopolize Robeson. The 
world loves Robeson and he belongs to the 
world. Listea to her—she says Robeson is 
AMERIONS pride!” 

HOW IT LOOKS: The West German 
police actually murdered four young 
men on their way to the festival (three 
shot, one driven into a river where he 
drowned). Ralph Parker [GUARDIAN’s 
Moscow correspondent] spoke to one of 
the 417 who were beat:n by West Ger- 
man police. He said they had decided 
to accept the invitation of West Ber- 
lin’s Mayor Reuter to see how democ- 
racy looked in -the West. They were 
only a few feet over the border when 
they saw armed rowd’es as well as 
police meeting them with s ones and 
clubs. They had orders not to provoke 
trouble, so they retreated. 

Yesterday afternoon we saw _ two 
Chinese operas (beautiful) and then 
in the evening the Soviet farewell per- 
formance. Nice time! 

° 
Use old GUARDIANS to win new 
subscribers. Mail them to your friends. 
A simple, open-end wrapper and a Ic 
stamp will do the job. 


THEY TRIED TO BLOCK THE ROAD TO PEACE 





American and French occupation troops in Austria, with guns and bayonets ready, 
hem in British delegates to the Berlin Festival. Friendly Austrians helped the 
delegates break the barrier. 


THE AFFAIR AT INNSBRUCK 





American MP's with bayonets 
rough up British delegates 


By George Wheeler 
GUARDIAN staff correspondent 
BERLIN 
past night the U.S. delegation was 
host for a get-together with the 
other delegations and smoked the Pipe 
of Peace with them. One Britisher re- 
marked that the ceremony had parti- 
cular significance for them after the 
brutality of American MP’s in Austria. 
A Dundee Scot in kilts who was a life- 
long abstainer took his first puff on 
“the weed” and said: “Anyway, it’s a 
sight better than bayonets in your 
back.” 

He told me he had been in a group 

of about 100 British youth who had 
started to walk toward Berlin after the 
American MP’s ordered them off the 
train at Saalfelden near Innsbruck. 
They were going down the road sing- 
ing songs when a jeep’s lights fiashed 
on, blinding them. A voice shouted: 
“Halt or we'll shoot.” They stopped, 
asked the MP’s why they could not go 
on, explained that they were British 
citizens and had complete right to 
proceed. 
“SHOOT, SHOOT, SHOOT”: The MP's 
simply repeated, with unprintable em- 
phasis, that they would be shot if they 
advanced. The group agreed to go 
ahead; rifle bolis clicked; and the 
British chanted in unison with their 
step, “Shoot, shoot, shoot, shoot.” The 
Americans cursed, but held their fire 
and then drove the jeep wildly through 
young men and women. The Scot was 
hit hard and thrown across the road. 
His back was hurt, but his rucksack 
had caught the sharp impact. 

A few minutes later three trucks and 
two jeeps of MP’s stopped and sur- 
rounded them with fixed bayonets. 
Colin Sweet, the group's elected spokes- 
man, said: “We are w:thin our rights.” 
The lieutenant (Daugherty they 
thought his name was), under the 
command of beefy Major Green, told 
Sweet to shut up. When Sweet started 
to repeat his statement of rights, the 
lieutenant;split his head open with the 
butt of his carbine. 

As Sweet lay unconscious on the 
ground, the deputy spokesman said: 


“You can’t do that.” The lieutenant 
raised his carbine: “Do you want to be 
next?” A sergeant yelled to the driver 
who came up to pick up Sweet, “Run 
over the S.O.B.” 


AMERICAN HOSPITALITY: They were 
taken to a railroad yard where they 
were forced to sleep in the open in a 
ring of fixed bayonets. The women 
were “protected” by being forced to 
listen all night while the MP’s told 
lewd, moronic stories of their recent 
conquests over Austrian girls. 

One guard next morning was reading 
“Superman.” The Britishers were not 
amused, started to get out their 
cameras but though it better to save 
the cameras than to document the 
educational training their captors were 
being given. Next morning they were 
allowed water—but they were not al- 
lowed to leave the mixed group to go 
to the toilet. 

Another member of the British dele- 
gation, Mark Freedman, told me how 
the GI's after looking at his British 
passport, threw him bodily off the 
train. His ankle was severely injured, 
and he lost his luggage—but he said: 

“fan gled T came by Innsbruck and 

learned what I did ahout your government, 

Poa going back and tell thousands of peo- 

ple how we were treated.” 


WIPE OUT THE SHAME: McLeric, a 
resourceful Scot, told how he went with 
a group with water bottles along the 
station to the water tap past the 
guards—and kept going. He brought 
back sacks of bread and passed them 
through the station window to his cap- 
tive friends. Then he went back to the 
Austrian workers who had given the 
bread. They put him in a fireman’s 
uniform and he rode the locomotive 
cab past the American blockade. 
There were cheers when the Ameri- 
can co-chairman said the delegation 
were ashamed of such actions by their 
government and pledged that they 
would return to America to work for 
peace and wipe out the shame. In such 
circumstances and with new and bet- 
ter understanding the peace pipe was 
smoked, and the delegates drank a final 
toast to "Freundschaft—Fr‘endship.” 





(Continued from Page 4) 


vhere of sedition trials and Sm th Act 
hrrests, the Pennsylvania House ol Rep- 
reseniatives adopted by 145 to 8 a bil 
providing 20 years in prison and £10,000 
fines for aiding or abetting the aims 
of the Communist Party; the Philodel- 
hia Evening Bulletin urged the Senate 
to defeat it. 

In New York City Federal Judge Ed- 
ward Weinfeld ordered Alexander Bii- 
teiman released from Ellis Is'and on 
a $5,000 bond twice rejected by the 
immigration service because the person 
offering it belonged to the Intl. Workers 
Order, listed “subversive” by the attor- 
ney general. The judge called the rejec- 
tion an “abuse of discretion.” Bitlelman 


is one of the 17 Smith Act defendants 
jailed on Ellis Island Aug. 2 when CRC 
bail for 39 foreign-born was revoxed. 
Two others were released trom Ellis 
Island when they provided bond from 
private sources. A hearing was cet for 
Tuesday for Anthony Cationar; $5,000 
bond for him was refus d wien the 
bailor refused to reveal its source. Two 
others are still he!ld on the Island. 


SAYPOL REBUKED: The U.S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals ordered a new trial 
for William W. Remington, former gov- 
ernment employe convicted last Feb. 7 
of perjury for swearing under oath that 
he had never belonged to the Commu- 
nist Party. He was under the maximum 


sentence of five years and $200) fine. 

In a unanimous dec’sicon the court 
ruled that the trial judge’s definition of 
Communist membership was too vague 
and indefinite. It also caled the At- 
torney General's list of subversive or- 


ganizations “a purely hearsay declara- 
tion,” and rebuked U.S. Attorney Irving 
Saypol (now prosecut'ng the 17) for 
badgering a witness who had changed 
his name—which “could serve to arouse 
possible racial prejudice on the part 
of the jury.” 





’ 


The War-Rush 
and the Capitalist 
“The time has come, suh,” 

Wall St. said, 
“To talk of money things: 
Of shoots and ships and 
selecting Wacs, 
Of cartridges and slings; 
Why jellied gas is boiling hot 
And whether jets have 
wings.” Mark Tuttle 


~. aff 





In 1949, 4,700,000 U.S. families had 
incomes below $1,000. Half of the non- 
white families and individuals received 
less than $1,364—U.S. Census Bureau. 
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CALENDAR 


Chicago 


COME SAY GOODBYE AND GOOD 


LUCK TO “OUR PEGGY KRAFT.” 
Sat., Sept. 1, 1922 N. Sedgwick. 
Chalk talk, entertainment. Dona- 


tion $1. Chicago Committee to Re- 
peal McCarran Act. 





DON'T MISS LABOR SUNDAY PIC- 
Nic, JUSTICE PARK, Archer & 
Keane Av. Tribute to Labor Unit. 
Jitterbug Contest, Bar-B-Q, Prizes. 
Sponsored by Dist. I, UPWA, 4859 
S. Wabash. 


California: Santa Clara 





SANTA CLARA COUNTY LP.P. 
PICNIC, Sun., Sept. 2, 11 a.m. to 
5 pm. Hidden Villa Ranch, Los 


Altos, Calif. Speakers: Vincent Hal- 
linan, Sidney Rodger. Adm. and din- 
ner: adults $1; children 50c. Raffle, 
bazaar, amateur show. 





San Francisco 





SAN FRANCISCO 
ARTS, SCIENCES & PROFESSIONS 
proudly presents JOHN HOWARD 
LAWSON, Sept. 8, 150 Golden Gate. 
Adm. 55c. 


COUNCIL OF 





Los Angeles 


“PEACE-CAPADES OF J951.". “MEET 
THE PEACEFUL.” Dancing, Colorful 
Stage Show. Sat. nite, Sept. 8. at 
Park View Manor, 2200 W. 7th St. $1. 





. New Jersey 





I. F. STONE speaks at BILL OF 
RIGHTS RALLY, Thurs., Sept. 6, at 
8 p.m. Masonic Temple, 188 Belmont 
Av., Newark. Adm. 60c. Sponsor: 
N. J. Council ASP. For tickets call 
MA 3-9180. 








General 








Listings in this section § are 
available at 40ce a line (five 
words): minimum charge $2 per 
insettion. Copy deadline Friday 
before publication. [Please send 
payment with copy. Address: 
Classified, National Guardian, 17 
Murray St., New York 7, N. ¥. 











LET US PROVE TO YOU that our 
work is better than most photo 
services. Single trial film (8-12 exp.) 
30c. Jumbo size attractive album. 
PAL FiLM SERVICE, Blvd. P.O. 
Box G 123, New York 59, N. Y. 





TREE RIPENED GRAPEFRUIT 
Only $2 bushel. Pay express charges 
when received. Organically grown, 
top quality. Guaranteed. M. A. 
Tucker Groves, Rt. 8, Box 618, 
Tampa, Florida. 


Chicago 














PATTERSON 60th BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION 


Honor William 
outstanding 


L. Patterson, 
fighter jor peoples 


America’s 
rights 


DEFEND THE CONSTITUTION ANB 
THE BILL OF RIGHTS 


Entertainment 


es Dancing 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 8th, 9 p.m. 


PACKINGHOUSE LABOR & COMMUNITY CENTER 
4859 S. Wabash 


Admission 74¢ 
CIVIL RIGHTS CONGRESS OF ILLINOIS 


‘includes tox) 


608 S. Dearborn 








HOUSE FOR SALE in Keene Valley 
in Adirondacks. Furnished or untur- 
nished; suitable for year-round liv- 
ing. Ist Floor, hall and living-dining 
room with Knotty pine paneling and 
fireplace; attractive kitchen; two 
bedrooms, bath, porch; 2d floor, two 
bedrooms and bath. Basement, fur- 
nace room, rooms suitable for 
workshop and laundry. 1 car garage. 
Oil-burner, hot water heater. 2.1 
acres of ground, mosily woodland, 
mountain view, trout-stream. Box 
No. C, National Guardian, 17 Mur- 
ray St., New York 7, N. Y. 





AGENTS WANTED: Earn extra 
money gelling imported table linens, 
featured by Guardian at bargain 
prices, to your friends and neigh- 
bors. Apply Guardian. Box 92, 17 
Murray St., New York City 7. 





PORTABLE TYPEWRITER. Rated 
Best by Independent Consumer Re- 
search Organ. Reg. $94.50 plus $5.87 
Fed. Tax. SPEC. $68.70 plus $5.87. 
Standard Brand Dist., 143 4th Av. 
(138th & 14th Sts.), GR 3-7819. 





Resorts 
VACATION TIME IS A MUST at 
Charmaine Lodge in Waupaca, Wis- 
consin. Gay informality, variety of 
sports, delicious food. Supervised 
children’s program. Low rates, espe- 
cially for groups cf 10 or more. In- 
formation & Reservations, Rose Har- 
ris, 1250 N. Spaulding, Chicago 51, 
Til. Phone SPaulding 2-5984 (after 
5:30 p.m.) or Irene Brown, NOrmal 








77-1673 (during daytime). 
TIRED? WANT A REAL REST? 
Come to “Timms Lodge” in the 


WHITE MOUNTAINS. Openings for 
Sept.: Special Rates. Write: J. 
Timms, Wentworth, N.H. Phone: 
Warren 18-3. 





CITY SLICKER FARM, Jefferson- 
ville, N.Y. Forget the alarm clock! 
Go rustic! Barn dances. Swim. 
Sports. Food galore. Artistic rooms 
Children !2 rate to 12. Booklet. Call 
Callicoon 321 J 2. 












































GUARDIAN READERS, World Events 
moves to Seffner, Fla., Nov. Ist. 50 
miles from here. Write me about 
renting my home or apartment in 
Avon Park, Fla. May Walden, 420 
West Bel! St. 





New York 





MOTHER AND CHILD seeking 3-rm. 
apartment in Village or lower Man- 
hattan West Side. Reasonable rent. 
Will accept any simple, clean house 
—nothing fancy required. Need is 
urgent. Write Box Q, Guardian, 17 
Murray St., or call WO 4-1750, Ext. 2. 
FOR RENT—Sunny, airy room. Con- 
genial surroundings. Reasonable 
rent. Midtown. Phone CH 2-7154 or 
write Box W, National Guardian, 
17 Murray St., N. Y. C. 7. 





MIMEOGRAPHING, MULTIGRAPH- 
ING, PHOTO-OFFSET, MAILING 
SERVICE. Co-op Mimeo Service 39 
Union Square, N. Y 3. AL 5-5780-1. 


MOVING PROPLEM? Any job any 
place Shipping, crating, packing. 
We’re quick and careful. Call us ard 
go places. Thomas Moving & Truck- 
ing. 322 W 108th St. N. Y¥. C, 
Phone: RI 9-6299 








Los Angeles 


MASON FOR MOD&RN—Specializing 
in wrought tron constructions. foam 
rubber mats. Best deal on appli- 
ances, TV. 501 N. Western. HI 8111. 


Chicago eat 


PROGRESSIVE UNION PAINTERS. 
Decorating of all types 20% dis- 
count to GUARDIAN readers Luther 
Talley, NOrmal 7-9427. Call between 
7 and 8 p.m. 














BELA RUHIG FURRIER & STOR- 
AGE, 1343 Foster Ay. LO 1-9717. 
Best of service to all, especially so 
to GUARDIAN readers. 





Worcester, Mass. 
GOOD SERVICE TRUCKING CO. 
Furniture moving, dump trucking. 


Special) rates to GUARDIAN readers. 
16 Biuff St. Dial 5-4175. 


Books 


“ABIDE WITH ME” 

Copies again available 
Cedric Belfrage’s “ghoulishly hilari- 
ous” (N.Y. Herald Tribune) nove) 
probing the outlandish mystcries of 
the American mortician racket: “a 
whammer,” writes GUARDIAN read- 
er Ernest Seeman Still only $2, 
postage free, to N.G. readers. Bel- 
frage, 17 Murray St., New York 7. 














WANTED: 2 Hours of Your Life— 
and | guarantee to teach you Touch 
Typewriting by new. easy self-in- 
struction method. Send for FREE 
HOME TRIAL. After you _ learn, 
send only $1 to SIMPLIFIED TYP- 
ING. 17 Murray St., N. Y C. 7. 








.? A NEW 

, SHOP! 
perfects and 

impertects 
179 W. 4th St. 

an New York 
Beautiful Scandinavian tinport- 
ed ceramics, glassware, gifts— 

Open 1-10 p.m. 
Till midnight Fri. and Sat. 


Let’s meet at the 


YUGOSLAV-AMERICAN CENTER 
Air-conditioned restaurant & Dar 
Excellent food @ Low prices 
(Entertainment and dancing, 
Friday & Saturday nites.) 
FOR RENT: 

Halls for banquets, weddings, 
dances and all socials. Rooms 
for large and small meetings 
405 W. fist St. Phone LO 4-8356 





























al 





YOUR 
CHILDREN 
have fun with 
our staff of & 
trained coun- 
Sellers trom & 
am. to 8 p.m 


ith YEAR OF OUR DAY CAMP 
Parents free to enjoy all sports— 
clay tennis courts, large natural 
pool, arts & craits; leather, metal 
and ceramics. Relax confidently 
at night—roving baby sitters 
Special facilities for infants, too 





Resorts 





MONTEREY 


Midsummer at its best—tligh 
in the Berkshire pines 

@ Hearty Food (all you ean eat) 
@ Swimming on the 











premises 
Jacob's 
Dance Festival 

@ Counselors for Children 


@ Transportation to 
Pillow 


@ Groups welcome. Low rates 





e@ Informal 





























Activities Director: Al Moss Congenial 
Reasonable Rates, N. Y. Office: Lillian Kurtz — Bea Freedman 
OR 5-5869 after 3 p.m. Phone: GT. Barrington 221-W3 
Vaeatien During Indian Summer in the 
Sangre De Cristo Mountains 
SPECTAL RATES FOR SEPTEMBER 
For information and reservations write: 
e €raig and Jenny Vineent, San Cristobal, N. M. 
@ Henry Collins Jr, 136 Parkview Av., e 
Bronxville 8 N. VY. Phone BR 22-6051 
e@ Gar Embrey, 2240 Lakeshore, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Phone NO 2 5102 
ve © OC CCOEOECOEE SESE SOEEEOEHESEEOOOOOOOSETESEEEEESECS: 
: > RESERVE NOW FOR 10% LESS! $ 
H We're mocking our bid for you and your kid $ 
3 the Ficnned Day Comp fer the small fry 3 
e . ° ° 
e Swimming @ Tennis @ Ail Sports @ Sketch Closses 3 
3 cranes Doncing @ Fireplace ond Recordings in the Born 
: Kerhonkson, Cur reies ore sensible @ For clert young families 
Soy | Phone UL 3.7761 (dey & eve.) or Kerhonkson 8007-3 
: o> RESERVE NOW FOR 10% LESS! 
OOOO eC OO SOE OEE E EELS HOEE EEE EEOEOEETOSSEEES EOE EESSE SES SOEHEOSOSEEEDEOE 





ARROWHEAD 


PROFESSIONAL 
THEATER 
GROUP FOR SUMMER 
Entertainment e Dancing 

Tennis @e Swimming e Golf 
All sperts @ Painting 

Fired Ceramics e@ Leathercraft 
Keasonable weekend rates 
Call JE 6-2334 or LE 2-1482 

Ellenvitle 502 Ellenville, N.Y. 











INTER-RACIAL CAMP 


LABOR DAY WEEKEND 
3-Day Minimum: $25 
(Ne group rates Laber Day 

Weekend) 
Shew Every Nite! Dancing to 
Unity Band! 
Group rates on request 
Cat AL. 5-6960-1 

(Office open daily 9.36 to 7 p.m. 
Saturday, $:30 to 1 p.m.) 

Rm. 610. Dept. AY 

1 Union Sq., N.Y. < 












A Forest-Farm-Lake-Meuntain Paradise 
274 Acces, 2 Lakes, a Trout Stream 
For ALL Races, Faithe, Convictions 
WORLD FELLOWSHIP, Conway, W. H. 
Good Feed, Reom, Bath, $4 to $6.50 daily 
Evening Meeirgr, Jvly-Aug., Sneakers 
Boating, Swimming, Cames, Excursions 
Free FOLDER, Phitos, Ralies, Transpertetion 


UETTLESEOPUESUDEDCOODNT TET LUDUNEDUONERADDPDDDABE D# /9 /PEPDOEN DUBE T ODD! DUDPRDODIDOREDORDOROR: @ 











New York 





Berkshire Devotees 


New, different place. Congenially in- 
tormal setting for perfect relaxation 
and tun. Fireplaces, records, delicious 
feod. Gorgeous countryside. JACOB’s 
PILLOW dance festival. Excellent 
SUMMER THEATRE. Limited ac- 
commodations. Reserve now! Limou- 
sine transportation arranged. 
SHADOWOOD INN 
LENOX, MASS. 
Fel. Lenox 8014—The Rosenhergs 


CHESTERTOWN, N. Y. 
In heert of Adirondacks 


Modern Adult Resort 














nd 1500 acres on private 
aps lake. Fishing — ail 
Water sports — 9 

A f, tennis — handball 
(Css! Loke\ courts. Horsebaek 
be “10DGE i) riding. Professional 


W, “a par ne Me —— 

oe! Py 
dancing, cocktails, 

CRYSTAL LAKE LODGE 


Write or Vel. Chesterton, N. ¥.. 3830 
N.Y.C. tnfe: TH 2-5572 Cab) after 6 


delicious food toe | 
ask ke 


€ 


‘ Af this... wd 





2eeqe20%0 
a, 
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: 3 ee 
¢ the Woodlands , Phoenicia, N. 
* COMFORTABLE InPORMmALITY POR 6S ABUTS 
Moliday week-end: 
Sept. 28-Oct. 2 
Four full days $35 
For reservations write: 
THE WOODLANDS 
$ or call Phoenicia 7776 























— 





149 CHURCH ST. N. Ve. 


MIMEOGRAPHING, PRINTING, OFFSET 


BETTER, FASTER, CHEAPER 
We pickup and deliver 
ARTOGRAPH 


WH 3-9818 

















CABINETMAKING........, 


Taste, design, craftsmanship and 
dependability. Finished and un- 
finished woodwork te suit your 
individual needs. HI-FM > radio- 
phono-tele speaker cabinets made 
to engineering specifications. 

Frames,  reproduetions, 


prints, 
Original art 


and deeorating. 
Estimates, advice gladly given. 
BERAN-ORBAN 
22 Astor Pl OR 4-6123 
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Tell the advertiser you 
saw it in the GUARDIAN. 





for modern ceramics 
LAMPS G&G GIFTS SALES CO. 
22 Astor Pl... New York City 
(Nr. Wanamaker's, 1 flight up) 
Open daily 11-5:30; eve. and 
Sat. by appowntment only. 
Phone: OR 3-0858 








MOVING @ STORAGE 
FRANK GIARAMITA 
& SONS TRUCKING CORP 


near 3rd Av. GR 77-2457 


13 EB. ith St. 
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EFFICIENT @ RELIABLE 
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Unique, Delighi tful, four-color New Year's cards from Israel 


ssgeeane , aieeal - xe From the print shop of Lion 
ee the Printer, 7 Hamagid Street, 
Tel Aviv, these are the only 
Rosh Hashanah cards printed 
in Israel and available in the 
United States. In addition to 
those _ displayed, Lion the 
Printer offers exquisite wood- 
cut cards by Jacob Steinhardt 
in sets of four for $1 with en- 
velopes. The woodcuts are in 
three coiors, affixed to heavy 
buff stock with tasteful greet- 
ings inside in black brush- 
script with ornamental red and 
green initial lettering. 





eS PS RIN 








Please place your order early 
to be sure of getting your sup- 
ply by holiday season. When 























. f dice Mi, "4 bs ‘ % Ray 4255 VI WIA Ga RODS. LOO you Soe your first batch you'll 
} alii de sess de sen Shea een ; surely want more. 
; 4 goa ee aS ee SSS eee eee eee eee eee a 

, a : * 

Ke | "ath | GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE, s 

. 4 Yh te | £17 MURRAY ST. NEW YORK 7. 1 

ce yn i¢ 1 

‘ \i ; 2 a7 ' Please send me postpaid ------ sets of Isracli New : 

\ ‘e ; ; iar 1 Year's cards 10 for $1; ---- sets of 7 for $1; § 

=e kote H sve» sets of 4 for $1. Cash accompanies order. } 

: 1 
— : a 

: hy sa ; so, REEL ECR CTE REED Pere CORE rT rere eT H 

Set of 10 cards with envelopes, including eight different Set of 7 cards with envelopes, with differing 1 : 

cards in joyful themes by Israeli artists. $1, pastoral and folk themes on each ~ard. $1. BS ROBIE se ccstcrrsdnccassccsnseiasspeonisenaiee ; 
iy 
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60 000 walk out BRIEF IDAHO SUNSHINE: Last week, 
ritt a strike j > ¢ > ° e . . . 
Se a ee, Se Still Available Through Guardian Buying Service: 
e e ° ° away, the union continued to seek : oe reite tot @stail : , , 
in Mine-Mill strike bargaining sessions. On Tuesday came (Check previous issues or write for details) § = 252-ceil metching box spring ond areal 
the first break in 415 months: opera- Badger Shaving Brush .........ceeeeeee- $2 tress, pre-built border, 50% hair, 
ATE last March the National Wage tors of the huge Bunker Hill and Sun- 130 Kanco Blades (thin or heavy) ........$2 and 50% cotton filling, inner roll, 
Policy Conference Of the Intl. Union shine mines in Coeur d'Alene, Idaho, Thayer “Dreamliner” Carriage ........ $47.50 Oe Os o.sise Sais eadewsaaawes $82.75 
of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers met agreed to enter straight bargaining Thayer “Aislite” Stroller ..........-:- $12 Nylons, Taupe or Ton (boxes of 3 pairs only) 
in Denver to adopt ie oe — sessions with the union's team. The Thayer “Provincial” Crib .........++- $34.50 51-gauge, 15 denier ......... $1 per pair 
ing program for 60,000 workers in thé company's decision came as Mine-Mill Men's & W ‘e Plastic Rei ‘ $295» Extra long, black seam or business sheet 
non-ferrous metals industry. The was pressing unfair labor practices en's omen's Plastic Raincoat ... .>2. 


; . $1.25 per pair. 
WPC, composed of the Executive ¢harees before the NLRB. Plastic Dishes, 33 pc., serves 6 








ret $5 Birchcraft free-form Cocktail Table .. .$37.00 
ar s rank-; -file delegates from oo assorte bes ets TRG AGW ; 
pane oe sam er _ 7 ae phrer But over the week-end, the industry G : “§ = a4 $10: other $7.50 Matching step-end table ......... $33.50 
fi [ Sec yo of the industry, aske¢ in general refused a settlement pro- roppers “Senate ; others ........ vs Matdhing eumnee hle........... $40.95 
‘ os oe 
- _— things: posed by government mediators and Imported Swedish Rocker ........+.... $46 Birchcraft occasional chairs ..... 2 for $33.50 
s. 0 SSSR See? (awe waEs cere the miners struck at 7 am. Monday. “Lowboy” Cocktail Table ............ $31.50 Sieiia atts... 2 tor $30 
2. A pension plan) providing fee retice 7° inne 1 yar eps ; feeeiatases 
meat penis dt Gk mantle, eutnaine AFT unions in 14 states were sched- SO si icutca viasead saeaens ts $15 Sectional bookcases, solid birch and maple 
of Soctal Security benefits. uled to join the walkout, shutting down Plastic Chair by Eams ......:000000.- $31.95 from $15.75 to $29.75 
3. Two additional paid holidays annually. 90% of the copper industry. ° 








4. Vacations of one week after one year, EMPIRE RULED UNFAIR: In Bavard, 
a Pong Saou of corites oner Wa. N.M., as the Strike of Local 890. Mine- 
‘ Miil, at Empire Zinc went into its llth 
month, an NLRB examiner found E-Z 
guilty ot unfair labor practices in re- 
fusing to bargain collectively. It gave 
the company 20 days to comply. 

The persecution of pickets (dozens 
have been arrested on charges of block- 
ing the road to the plant) and deliber- 
ate violence against strikers went on. 
A car driven by scabs swung into a ’29 
Model A Ford driven by a striker, seri- 
ously injuring him and his wife. Both 
are in the hospital. The scab was later 
overheard bragging about the incident J he 
in a phone call to the sheriff. . . ; ’ ' 

Last Thursday four carloads of scabs SOMETHING NEW! 4 
drove into a picket line critically in- ‘THE CATCH-ALL 
juring four women. Strikers charged For magazines, books, bills, nuts, fruit, toys or 
that one scab fired into the crowd and anything without a landing place. Rustproof black 
STRIKE ACTION VOTED: In July the wounded another woman. Sheriff's wrought iron frame with metal mesh bowl. 
union pared its demands to an overall deputies siood by during the attack and Diameter 22"; 16° high. Chosen for good design 5 
package of 27 cents an hour, asked the did nothing until the picket line was by the Museum of Modern 591 95 107 
companies to make a “serious counter- reformed. Then they turned tear gas Art, June, 1951. 
offer,’ agreed to seek authorization on the pickets. Four thousand miners 
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strike vote in major sections of the pathy. Quantity Item Size, Color, Description ' Amount 
industry. Further bargaining © sessions 
with the companies were futile. A 
cret referendum was held Aug. 1-4 How crazy can you get dept. 
ad 85% of the union voted for strike Eugene Lyons, author, expert on 
action if necessary to back up the bar- Russia and head of an organization 
gaining demands. called “Liberator of the Peoples of 
The U.S. Conciliation & Mediation | Russia.” says his organization be- 
Service stepped in with “conciliation lieves there Should ue anaes 
panels.” In a series of meetings the ane oeiines “Tne truth is an 
companies refused to yield an inch and Lyons, “that the ’ separatist move (N. ¥. C. buyers add 3% sales tax) TOTAL 
talks — a off. On Aug. 1G the among the Ukrainians is much more Please specify 2nd choice in colors or finishes 
wan < coceaias ota fixed advanced in the United States than Full payment must accompany all orders. Make checks, money orders payable to GUARDIAN 
- . elsewhere.” BUYING SERVICE. All shipping charges collect unless otherwise stated. You will be notified 
Orville Larsen, Mine-Mili vice presi- Chicage Daily News, July 23. of shipping charges, if any, with acknowledgement of your order. Order of $5 or over will en- 
dent, called attention to a 14% increase The GUARDIAN offers a free one-year title you to free copy ef Sidney Margolius’ book “The Consumer's Guide To Better Buying.” 
in productivity (amount of output ef van for yourself or friend for the sender 
each worker for each hour on the jeb) ~ 8 ee ee oe ae ee eee ee ee ee ee CT oe ere ee eer er Pere 
from 1949 to 1950. He denounced the A Mever, Beloit, Wis. ‘ 
“shocking failure ef mon-ferrsus metal : Address 
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Imperialists caught 
with their tactics down 


By Charles Kramer 


T is a long way from “freedom from fear” to the fear of free- 
dom in the Smith Act decision, from Wagner Act to Taft- 
Hartley, from the Good Neighbor to the armed bomber—but that 
is how far America’s political and moral climate has changed 
since FDR’s death. 

Vast as is the difference between Roosevelt and Truman, it 
is more than men that has 
made this terrific change. In 
a simply-written book, Ameri- 
can Imperialism, the out- 
standing former government 
economist Victor Perlo has * 
dissected the system that is 
responsible, and its operations. 
He does three notable jobs 
which go far to enrich under- 
standing and knowledge. 


OUT OF ITS MOUTH: First, 
he analyzes the economic 
pattern of imperialism. He 
shows how monopoly works 
through the export of capital 
and colonization; its economic 
and territorial division of the 
world; the ways by which 
Rockefeller - Morgan - Mellon 
controlled enterprises have penetrated into Asia, Africa, and 
Europe, cloaked by the diplomatic phrases and propaganda of 
Truman Doctrines and Marshall Plans. He shows how exploita- 
tion works at home, and why it must finally live on manufac- 
turing for death because it cannot make enough out of a rising 
living standard at home. 

Second, he has caught the imperialists with their profits 
exposed and their mouths open. He rips apart the blah of pro- 
paganda and points out the real stakes of imperialism. With a 
wealth of penetrating quotations which will be much-needed 
ammunition for progressives, he lets imperialism’s own spokes- 
men tell the story—in congressional hearings, in technical jour- 
nals, in speeches on the “tide of empire” and the “need for 
business men active in government.” 


WHO GETS WHAT: A rare and creative statistician, Perlo pro- 
ceeds to translate the lazy generalizations about “imperialism” 
into a concrete, down-to-earth system whose operations can be 
looked at, measured and judged. In simple figures he tells just 
how much monopoly gains from exploitation of the colonies, the 
world and its own people. In 15 pages on the super-exploitation 
of U. S. Negroes, he does more to explain the persistent obscenity 
of jimcrow than a hundred volumes. He shows it not as an 
aberration of crackpots nor a vague and indefinite sociological 
“institution,” but as a system that dredges $4,000,000,000 a year 
in profits out of the lives of the Negro people. 

He explains the mcunting tension of exploitation and war 
that has been engineered by the bipartisan leaders in govern- 
ment and finance, and provides a rational thread through its 
complicated steps—the British loan, the Truman Doctrine, the 
Marshall Plan, the North Atlantic Pact, Schuman Plan, interna- 
tional financial skulduggery, European Union, Middle East 
rivalries, Point Four, culminating in the senseless slaughter of 
the Korean War. These complex foreign developments he relates 


to the domestic drive to lower living standards and destroy 
freedom. 


THE PEOPLE'S ANSWER: It is a book everyone should read, not 
alone for its analysis and sharp understanding, but for the hope 
it offers, the answer of the people themselves to the imperialists. 
Fifty-two years ago, when U.S. imperialism started to chart the 
world, the people gave an answer—in the platform of the Ameri- 
an Anti-Imperialist League: 
’ We hold that the policy known as imperialism is hostile to liberty 
and tends toward Militarism, an evil from which it has been our glory 
to be free. We regret that it has become necessary in the land of Wash- 
ington and Lineoln to reaffirm that all men, of whatever race or color, 
= entitled to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. ... The United 
States cannot act upon the aneient heresy that might makes right. 
Those who deny freedom to others deserve it not for themselves, 
The platform is as good a beacon today as it was in 1899, 
and holds forth as much hope as it did then. It rallied enough 
people so that only a year later its substance and very words 


were incorporated in the Democratic Party’s 1900 national cam- 
paign platform. 


AMERICAN IMPERIALISM, by Victor Perlo. Intl. Publishers 
NF. Se. 76. ° 
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More names of U.S. POW's in Korea 


The following POW names conclude the list of over 550 re- 
ceived by mail last month from John W. Powell, American editor 
of the China Review of Shanghai. 


We hope you will read these new names most carefully, look 
for names you know even though addresses may not be given, 
and take the very little trouble involved to write, telephone or 
call on the family involved. 

That’s all we propose, this simple neighborly act. We our- 
selves have scrupulously avoided every proposal to commercialize 
this list of names or to exploit it in any way, and we earnestly 
counsel you to be equally respectful of the right of privacy and 
individual opinion of anyone you may call, write or visit im this 
connection. If the people want a copy of the paper in which the 
name of their POW may appear, we will send it free of charge 
on request.—THE EDITORS 


Shertzer, Gordon R., R.A. 13314916; 312 
No. 4th St., Wrightsville 

Short, John W., R.A. 16311414; 
145t.. St., Calumet City, II. 

Shults, Rembert D., R.A. 20757885 

Siedlemann, Cpl. Dale, R.A. 17260229 

Signorile, Louis, E.R. 16297365; 6135 
So. Kolmar, Chicago, III. 

Simmons, Jack A., E.R. 14283420 

Simonson, Ernest V., E.R. 16287357; 310 
Chicago Ave., Virginia, Wisc. 

Simpson, Pfc. Alfred L., R.A. 13752858; 
1825 No. Taylor St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Smith, Pfc. Alfred L., R.A. 17280049; 
East St. Louis, Ill. 

Smith, Allen M., E.R. 55005774; Almond, 
Wis. 

Smith, 
Ky. 

Smith, Paul Robert, R.A. 16324093 

Smith, Robert, E.R. 15274357 

Smithers, Ferman T., R.A. 18262867 

Snider, Carl G. Jr., E.R. 37154633 

Snodgrass, Robert C., R.A. 19357430; 
1757 Bentley Av., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Sobiek, John, R.A. 12301756; 33-20 
29th St., Astoria, L.I., N.Y. 

Soto, Ricardo H. 

Spindler, Pfc. Fred G., R.A. 35284099 

Stackley, Wm. F., R.A. 14314804; RFD. 
1, Box 336, Florence, S.C. 
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Hermon, E.R. 57204296; Mousie, 


Staffins, Frank G., E.R. 57503979 
Staten, Cpl. Donald, R.A. 14250624; 
505 So. Davies Av., Newton, N.C. 
Steinberg, Sgt. Joseph D., R.A. 3909- 
6545; 3407 - 26th St., Son Froncisco, 

Calif. 

Stephens, Henry, R.A. 12782880 

Stevenson, Pfc. Robert A., R.A. 1629- 
6476; Lincoln Pork, Mich. 

Stonesifier, Raymond Lee, R.A. 1936- 
2446; parents: Rt. 2, Box 403, North 
Bend, Ore. 

Stoney, Cpl. Oliver Jr., R.A. 14260446; 
38 Ash St., (?), S.C. 

Stout, Arthur V., R.A. 35438660 

Strength, Donald L., R.A. 14318451 

Stroup, James R., E.R. 57502643; R.D. 1, 
Dwyersburg, Tenn. 

Stuart, Leant, R.A. 19723103; 1444 G 
St., Reedly, Colif. 

Suerroe, Julian A., E.R. 57500391 

Sweeney, John R., R.A. 12329620 

Tennille, Jomes, R.A. 14350392 

Thielen, Florbert, E.R. 17263907 
Valley, Minn. 

Tick, Stanley M., E.R. 52018338 

Tinsley, Pfc. Donold L., 224 Moury St., 
Lexington, Ky. 

Tomlinson, Set. Marion E. 

Towne, Charles E., E.R. 57136307 

Tyler, John L., R.A. 15273053; R.D. 3, 


Eden 
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Freedom corner 
LOS ANGELES—Replacing Forever Amber and similai 
boudoir sagas of the '30’s as titles underscored in red in 
L. A. library catalogs—meaning they cannot be read by per- 
Sinclair’s Oj, 
Road and Clarkton 
insistent young bookworm 
away with Clarkton and Parallel last week, a Hollywood 
librarian explained: ‘‘They’re too frank.” 
CHICAGO—In a “Store Bulletin’ apparently circulated 
to all Walgreen drug stores, dated Aug. 13, appeared this: 


ALL STORES—IMPORTANT—Cheek your Bantam Pocket Book 
and remove Scottsboro Boy 
This book is to be removed from sale and returned to local 


Chicago Walgreens had just received a consignment of 
the 25c edition of Scottsboro Boy, an account of Patterson's 
experiences in southern U.S. jails parallelling in horror 
those of Nazi concentration-camp prisoners. 


Walgreen stores dutifully sent the books back where 


Howard Fast’s 
dos Passos’ 42nd 
trying to get 


and John 


by Haywood Patterson and Earl 





E. 14th St., Moundsville, W. Va. 
Vodalo, Guy T., R.A. 11182927; 2 Hill- 
side Rd., Stoneham, Mass. 
Von Sonten, Henry, R.A. 123442419 
Vergora, Elisco C., R.A. 18224278 
Vertner, John H., R.A. 6589229; R.F.D. 
3, Weiser, Idaho 
Vigil, Leo C., R.A. 17250607; 1220 Bell 
Ay., Alamosa, Colo. 
Villonueva, Thomas, 
Villereol, Pedro G., E.R. 57420734 
Vincent, Leonord J., R.A. 12528624 @ 
Vincent, William P., E.R. 
Leeds, N. Dok. 
Wagner, Alvin C., 
Sugar Grove, Vo. 
Wogner, Cpl. Richard, R.A. 11186307 
Woiles, Pvt. Adrian R., R.A. 17273525; 
842 8th St., Des Moines, lowa 

Wolden, Geo. T., E.R. 38465343; 1412 
E. 3rd, Tulsa, Okla. 

Walden, Isec, E.R. 57503891 

Wolker, Pfc. J., R.A. 17280063; St. 
Louis 3, Mo. 

Walker, Maj. John H., wife: 2558 7th 
Av., N.Y.C. 

Ward, Johnnie, R.A. 14260545 

Wore, Pfc. Raymond O., R.A. 17281042; 
Wichita 10, Kons. 

Woters, Eunis G., R.A. 1434620; 434 W. 
Burr Dr., Anniston, Ala. 

Watson, Leonard S., E.R. 37107127 

Webster, Pfc. Floyd D., R.A. 17269741; 
8612 Osoge Dr., Muncie, Kans 

Werth, Edwin A., R.A. 16332852; 435 
So. 11th St., Salina, Kans. 

Wetzler, Emil J., E.R. 55001268; Rt. 2, 
Fults, Ut. 

White, Billy R., E.R. 14246073 

Wilson, Cpl. Robert D., R.A. 16310537; 
1321 S. 15th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 

Winoder, Howard W., R.A. 23786250 

Winter, Moj. Fred’k W., 01287100; 
brother G sister: 818 South Ivy St., 
Arlington, Vo 

Wise, Williom L., R.A. 13333475 

Woods, Joseph H., R.A. 12314320; 597 
Thomas St., Oronge, NJ. 

Woodworth, Sot. Richord A., R.A. 3970- 
6349 

Wooley, Fronk, U.S. 34366839 

Yokadeo, Hermon J., R.A. 1832956 
529 Fermat St., Tucson, Ariz 

Young, Gerold R.,, E.R. 17260144; 3740 
Indianapolis, Des Moines, la. 

Young, Pfc. Walter R., R.A. 13354090 
Zecchine, Pvt. Ralph E., R.A. 15297972; 
8804 Hough Ayv., Cleveland, Ohio 

Zumor, Chorles, R.A. 13335462 


R.A. 13320249; 
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